Concluding Perspective
The scientific work considered in this report is largely a product of the past three decades. Thirty years ago, biobehavioral sciences lacked the fundamental knowledge, well-designed clinical research, abundant clinical experience, and interdisciplinary cooperation to make possible a useful contribution to the large clinical and public health problems of behavior-related disease and disability. Now the situation is very different.
A new generation of investigators possessing first-rate scientific training, abundant research accomplishment, and extensive clinical experience has constructed a valuable guide to the mysterious territory of human behavioral biology. The field is growing markedly in quality. There is intense intellectual stimulation and a sense of the moving frontiers of research. This work increasingly highlights an area of immense human suffering that is beginning to be lifted. But areas of ignorance are still large, and many opportunities remain to be grasped.
We have emphasized repeatedly both the enormous contribution of behavioral factors to the current burden of illness in this country and the critical need for scientific exploration of that contribution. But the point is more general. When the burden of illness changes, the sciences needed to lessen it also change. As new opportunities for scientific advances arise, their relevance to disease must be assessed. Outmoded conventions must be set aside in the face of new observations, fresh ideas, and neglected responsibilities. Not so long ago, the emerging field of biochemistry was viewed suspiciously by chemists as weak chemistry and by biologists as weak biology; today this hybrid discipline is central to all biomedical research. Similarly, conventional wisdom of three decades ago discounted the potential importance of research on neurochemistry and neuroendocrinol-ogy. That misguided wisdom also discouraged—and still does to some extent—the study of behavior in its own right. Prejudices and inherent complexities have presented formidable obstacles to efforts to link biological and behavioral phenomena. The tasks are surely complex but also fascinating. Above all, the practical problems of clinical medicine and public health demand novel conjunctions and open-minded, cooperative explorations.
In the foreseeable future, it should be possible to construct a reasonably unified biobehavioral science pertinent to health and disease, with major applications in all the health professions and by the public at large. Such applications require deeper understanding of human adaptation. This would produce large strides both in disease prevention and in diagnosis and treatment. Research on health and behavior promises no quick fix. It can offer long-term dedication to a fundamentally humanitarian goal of bringing thedicine, 198If). Some analysis has been carried out on relative in-oth the complexities of interdisciplinary research andel, and Roger Sperry.eaking: Latino helping networks. Paper presented at a meeting of the American Psychological Association, San Francisco, August 1977.
